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BOOK NOTICES 



The Jesus of History. By T. R. Glover. New 
York: Association Press, 1017. Pp. xiv+ 
225. $1.00. 

Leaving theology and criticism by the way, 
and writing from the human side, the author 
deals with the central impression that Jesus 
has made on history. Just as the scientist and 
the historian keep close to the facts, so does 
Mr. Glover keep close to the facts in the life 
and teaching of Jesus. As a matter of fact, 
"Jesus of Nazareth does stand at the center of 
human history. He has brought God and man 
into a new relation." In a striking presentation 
of the facts this appears beyond peradventure. 
It is not possible in a short notice to convey 
any idea of the book. From the passages we 
have marked we should like to quote this one 
from the chapter on "The Choice of the Cross": 
"And then something comes over them — the 
disciples — a sense that there is something in the 
situation which they do not understand, a 
strangeness in the mind. They realize, in fact, 
that they are not as near Jesus as they had sup- 
posed. And, as they follow, the wonder deepens 
into fear. Any one who will really try to 
grapple with this problem of the cross will find 
very soon the same thing." 

Mr. Glover is known among scholars through 
his Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Em- 
pire. He has also lectured in Great Britain, 
America, and India. 



The Religious History of New England. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1917. 
Pp- v+356. $2.50. 

A good avenue of approach to the religious 
history of New England is through the religious 
denominations. The committee in charge of 
these lectures regrets that it was not possible to 
get a statement from the Roman Catholic 
communion. Barring this omission the repre- 
sentation is fairly complete. Eight members of 
as many communions set forth the origin, growth, 
and influence of their respective bodies. Since 
Congregationalism was first on the ground, and 
for many years was the sole controlling religious 
agency, it should come first and occupy most 
space. 

Professor Platner presents the subject admir- 
ably in three lectures. The first Congregation- 
alists were rigid Calvinists, and Calvinism 
was carried to its limits. The standing order 
stood inflexibly, and all other religious bodies 
found it difficult to exist at all. 

But it was not possible to hold this new and 
rapidly growing community in such an iron 
grasp. Numerous problems arose within the 
body, and they were inadequately solved by 



means that opened the way for wide defection, 
e.g., The Half-Way Covenant. Harvard Col- 
lege soon got free, and Yale College was estab- 
lished in the interests of orthodoxy. But at 
last there were well-organized and open revolts 
against the Standing Order. Professor Fenn 
in three lectures traces three of these revolts: 
the Free- Will Baptists, originating with Benja- 
min Randall; the Christians, tracing their 
origin to Abner Jones; and the Unitarians. In 
his second and third lectures on the Unitarians 
Professor Fenn in a concise but vivid manner 
explains the origin and traces the growth and 
distinctive doctrines of the Unitarians. Very 
interesting is his discussion of the four main 
points at which the Unitarians differed from the 
orthodox. There was much bitterness among 
the orthodox because their losses were serious. 

Other lectures are on: "The Baptists," by 
President Horr; "The Quakers," by Professor 
Jones; "The Episcopalians," by Dean Hodges; 
"The Methodists," by Dr. Huntington; "The 
Universalists," by Dr. Adams; and "Sweden- 
borgians," by Dr. Worcester. 

The volume is valuable and attractive. 



The Will to Freedom: or The Gospel of 
Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. By 
John Neville Figgis. New York: Scribner, 
1917. Pp. xviii+320. $1.25. 

Nietzsche is a problem. His influence is 
growing. Most of his works have been trans- 
lated into English. He is read with approval 
by many of those whom he most bitterly 
attacks. One feature of the problem is that 
nobody knows exactly what he means. Some 
regard his writings as the ravings of a mad man 
and dismiss the subject. Others are sure that 
he has a gospel which the world needs. Does 
he not, for example, stand for fulness of life 
and the Over-man? But one critic has dis- 
covered eight varieties of the Over-man in 
Nietzsche's own writings. Whenever the reader 
finds something seriously wrong, he need not 
stop to refute it. Just let him read on, and 
Nietzsche will probably do it himself. 

A perusal of Nietzsche's writings leaves the 
impression that he is against everybody and 
everything, and this is true if you say everybody 
and everything ay they are, for he was a dyna- 
mist with a vengeance. If his conception of 
the Over-man had been realized he would at 
once have attacked that conception. His pet 
bete noir was Christianity. For example: "I 
call Christianity the one great intrinsic de- 
pravity." "One does well to put on gloves 
when reading the New Testament. The prox- 
imity of so much uncleanness almost compels 
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one to do so Every book becomes clean 

when one has just read the New Testament." 

For Nietzsche all Christianity and morality 
are marks of decadence. His idea of the Over- 
man of course makes him unsympathetic with 
what he regards as the lower grades of men. 
One of his most competent followers interprets 
him so: "Instead of the lowest classes in society 
receiving wages and keeping up their pseudo- 
independence, they must be trained to submit 
themselves as property." 

Therefore, whether we like it or not, the 
Nietzschean problem is a tremendous reality, 
and it is fortunate that some of our foremost 
scholars and thinkers are seriously trying to 
deal with it. Dr. Figgis' book is one of the 
very best contributions to the subject. He 
has studied Nietzsche for years — not only his 
"full-dress" works, but also his letters and post- 
humous works. This is evident in every chap- 
ter — almost every page. For the reader who 
has not time for the writings of Nietzsche but 
who would like to know what it is all about, this 
is the book. Dr. Figgis is firmly anchored in the 
Christian faith, yet nowhere in his book does 
he betray any animus. He is earnestly seeking 
to appreciate his subject and to estimate him at 
his true value. He begins with a biographical 
sketch and then takes up in broad outlines the 
main points in the gospel of Nietzsche. Then 
follow chapters on " Nietzsche and Christianity," 
"Nietzsche's Originality," "The Charm of 
Nietzsche Showing the Reasons for His Popu- 
larity," and "The Danger and the Significance 
of Nietzsche." 

Dr. Figgis fully realizes the bitterness of the 
Nietzschean tonic, but he thinks it is good for us 
and that we ought to get from it "the sense of 
the greatness of things, the need of courage 
and a free soul, the worth of discipline, the 
futility of mere comfort, worship, and the vanity 
of all security that has any other anchor than 
our own soul." 

He closes: "We Christians are the happier 
that we can see a reason for all this where 
Nietzsche saw none, and can say with the 
ancient sage, 'The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom; and to depart from evil, that 
is understanding.'" 



Fundamental Questions. By Henry Churchill 
King. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. xrv+256. $1.50. 

Any book bearing this title is bound to arrest 
attention; when it bears President King's 
name as author, it is opened with eager interest. 
He has such intimate contact with those who 
are seeking the answer to fundamental ques- 
tions that we expect clear and convincing 
answers. The questions involved in this dis- 
cussion are: (1) suffering and sin, (2) prayer, 
(3) Christ, (4) life's fundamental decision, 



(5) liberty and law, (6) Christian unity, 
(7) Christianity as a world religion. We 
turned first to the chapter on "Prayer," not 
only because of its intrinsic importance and 
central place in the religious life, but to compare 
what President King says with the treatment 
of the subject by Dr. Fosdick in The Mean- 
ing of Prayer. President King is equally frank 
in recognizing the problem; he is also positive 
and helpful in his statements; but we felt that 
the problem was made rather too conspicuous, 
and the answers were almost too hesitant. For 
example, take the conclusion of the paragraph 
on intercessory prayer. President King says: 
"If this be true, intercessory prayer seems to 
involve no particular intellectual difficulty." 
But that kind of a reply to a fundamental 
question lacks conclusiveness. "If" and 
"seems" and "particular" are weak words in a 
sentence that ought to have the positive ring 
of a sharp and assuring answer to a searching 
question. We feel a stronger accent from Dr. 
Fosdick. The last chapter, " Citizens of a New 
Civilization," is a thrilling statement of the 
universal meaning and claim of Christianity that 
must find an answer from anyone who is sensi- 
tive to the call to high and heroic duty. The 
climax of this chapter and therefore of the 
book is superb. 

The New Testament: A New Translation. By 

James Moffatt. New York: Doran, 191 7. 
Pp. x+395. $1 . 00 net. 

At last we have the translation of the New 
Testament by Professor Moffatt in handy form. 
The first edition was suited only for the desk; 
this is fit for the pocket. The page is excellent 
in point of legibility, but the margins have 
been sacrificed almost to the limit of ugliness. 
The publishers of Weymouth's New Testament 
in Modern Speech have produced the better 
pocket edition. We are not attempting a 
review of Professor Moffatt's work here, but 
only a notice of the publisher's success in giving 
the book a new dress. It is excellent, and we 
commend the volume in its new form to all 
students of the New Testament. 



The Expository Value of the Revised Version. 

By George Milligan. New York: Scribner, 
1917. Pp. vii+147. $0.75. 

The purpose of this little volume in "The 
Short-Course Series" is not to repeat the ma- 
terial that came from the pens of Trench, Elli- 
cott, Lightfoot, and Westcott concerning the 
Revised Version. But there is need of a short 
discussion of the value of other versions of the 
Bible than the Authorized. This is admirably 
supplied in the present book. The first part is 
the least valuable, containing in the compass of 
twenty pages a brief history of the English 



